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A radio interview between Dr. Josephine Pierce of Lima Ohio, Second, , (G 
j i : ay dent Ml ad a) ye 


CONSUMERS! INTEREST IN THE NEW MILK POLICY | Hi 


2vicultare 


Vice President of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, and Dr. Fred GC. 


» SEN ORT Ae ec 


Howe, Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Aaministration, broad-.-- 
cast Thursday, January 18, at 5 P.M., RST, by NBC and a network of associated 
stations. 

ANNOUNCER : 

You are about to hear another of the weekly radio interviews arranged 
by the General Federation of Women's Clubs to veut add the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Program and other parts of the National Recovery Program from the consumer's 
view-ooint. Each Thursday at this hour Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers! Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, is interviewed on some peaee of the 
recovery programs Miss Julia K. Jaffray, enna of the Public Welfare Divis- 
jon of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, who usually does the interview- 
ing, was called to New York today. She asked Dr. Josephine Pierce of Lima, 
Ohio, second vice president of the Federation, to. take her place. Dr. Fierce 
has been in Washington attending the annual meeting of the Federationts board 
of. directors... Dr. Fierce. 

DR. PIERCE: 

I've listened to most of these radio interviews, Dre Howe, and have 
enjoyed them. I never thought I'd take part in one. 

DR. HOVE: 

I wish it were possible, Dr. Pierce, for every woman in the country who 
does the family buying to sit down and salle to me, ask all the questions they 
want 204. tell what they thirk we should do to help the consumers and what 
consumers should do to help us. We want to understand the consumers! problems 


and we want them to understand ours. 


DR. PIERCE: 

If you could have ii bin you would find that there is a growing 
consciousness among So ielaets that the farmers! problem must be solved before 
we can have Pa These radio iateeeioes, Dr's Howe , are doing a great deal 
towards developing tat “conectomereeem 

DR. HOWE: 

That's certainly good to hear! As I have said before, if these 
interviews do nothing more than give consumers an understanding of the farmer's 
problems, they are worth while. 

DR. PIERCE: | 

Miss Jaffray warned me to eee time, so I must get down to my 
job of interviewing. ese week, you remember, Miss Jaffray suggested you tell 
us today about the See new eer ey 

DR. HOWE: : 

This new policy should certainly please consumers. But before we £0 

into it, let ue you, Dr. Bierce, whether yw are familiar with its background. 
DR. PIERCE: | 

FOL ty nye els Pala teen eet be, although I think I've heard 
all your milk interviews. That recent one, when you told about the public milk 
hearings--I think in that one you svid the policy was going to be changed. I 
remem ber ere abate ™ bad ai taetian in Chicago and other places--I think it 
would be a good idea, Dr. Howe, if you Fearn to go over the whole ground 
AZaAINe 

DR. HOVE: 

Alright! ° “hen the Agricul turad Adjustment Administration ere into being 

; about eight months ago it route many of the milk markets in a demoralized state. 


Chaotic conditions prevailed. In some cases, dairy farmers were hardly getting 


~G+ 
by; in other cases they were not getting by at all. You remember the milk strikes? 
You read of farmers dumping milk into ditches because, they Sade bhawow!t 
pay to sell it. On one hand we had an abundance of food - good food that was 
going to waste waiting to be consumed; on the other hand, millions of human beings 
without the means to consume this abundance, many of them at starvation Doint. 
Dairymen kept on producing as much as ever, while incomes of the consumers of 
dairy products kept on shrinking. Have you read the current issue of our Consumers! 
Guide, Dr. Pierce? 
DR. PIERCE: 
No, vi haven's, I'm sorry ‘to say. I've been too busy with the sessions 
of our Federation board. 
DRe HOWE: 
h iideeh’ a copy with me. Just’ a minute till I find the page —- here 
it is. Now listen to these figures, Dr. Pierce. The price paid by consumers 
for typical family purchases of dairy products dropped 37 cercent this past year 
as compared with 1929. But the price received by the dairy farmer for these 
same products dropped 54 percent. 
DRe PIERCE: 
Didn't the price of some of these dairy products drop more than the 
price of others? 
DR. HOVE: 
That's an importaht point. You understand, Br. Pierce, that the 37 
percent drop I feationed represented the average drop in the prices of the 
ae oer vroducts arouped, together . But if you considered the price of each 
of these dairy products separately, you found they had not all declined evenly. 


Take milk and butter. Against the average drop of 37 percent for the whole 


fey em 
group, the retail price of milk fell off 26 percent this past year as compared 
with 1929. -The retail price of butter,.on the other hand, fell off 51 percent. 
‘*, DR. PIERCa... 

Dr. Howe;- what about the decrease in consumption of dairy products----- 

have you any figures on that? 
DR. HOWE:. 

I can give you some. from memory. But let me first explain that milk 
sold to consumers in bottles or other containers is known in the dairy industry 
as fluid milk. The part left over from farmer's total milk suvoly after he has 
disposdd of the portion he sells either to the distributor or to consumers direct- 
ly as. fluid milk, is known as surplus milk, He sells this surplus milk mostly for 
manufacture into butter, cheese, and other dairy products, and noes less for 
it than for his fluid milk. 

Now since 1928 the production of all milk has been increasing at the 
rate of 3 percent a year. Since 1930 the consumption of fluid milk alone has 
been decreasing at the rate of 1. percent Oy Voor. 

DR. PIERCE: 

Thaa a larger portion of the farmer's fluid milk supoly must be sold 

as surplus milk for which he gets less money. 
_DR. HOWE: 

Exactly. This means that more milk is being turned into butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, etc., consequently the stocks of butter and cheese in cold stor- 
age have grown larger. On November 1, last, the stocks of butter and cheese in 
cold storage and the evaporated milk in manufacturers! hands were 87 percent 
heavier in terms of milk equivalent that on November 1, 1932. On January 1, of 
this pew'year, there were more than one hundred and eleven million panes of 


butter in the cold.storage. warshouses. 


DR. PIERCE: 
Do. you mean that there are more than one Pimaned and eleven million 
_ pounds of unsold’ butter? 
DR. HOWE: 
There is that much in storage, but 40 million pounds of it have been 
bought by the government to distribute to the ae 
DR. PIERCE: 
Why, that's an-enormous amount to be lying away in storage! 
DR. HOWE: 

It is. Bnough to give every person in the United States almost one pound 
of butter. More than twice as much as the 5 eae average for January 1, of butter 
stocks in cold storage, and nearly 5 times De necrae S the total in storage on 
January 1 last year. Now, perhaps, you can cet a picture in your mind of the dis- 
astrous situation in the dairy industry. 

DR. FPIRRCES 

But what I don't understand, Dr. Howe, is why dairy farmers keep on 
increasing the milk supply with milk consumption falling off as it has. If I 
were in their place, I'd sell some of my cows for beef instead of spending money 
to feed them and getting milk from them that I have to sell ata Tee 

DR. HOVE: 

If you sold them for beef, you'd take a loss there, too. The (ek tock 
market is also ina bad shape, Dr. Pierce. The consumption of meat has declined 
sharply. Farmers who make a business of raising beef cattle are faced by the 
situation of either having no market for their cows or having to sell them at a 
big loss. The result is that many are keéping ee beef dh on the farm and 
milking them, thus adding to the surplus milk production of the regular dairy 


herds. 


DR. PIERCE: 
What an awful Situation all around! I don't, see how anything much can 

be done Ae it until incomes rise enough to make milk consumption normal again. 

DR. HOWE? 

Well, something has ta be done about it until industrial payrolls rise to 

a level that will restore buying power sufficiently to absorb the farmer's pro- 
duction and tc insure him a fair return for his investment and labor. I have 
tried to give you the whole picture of the milk situation. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, as soon as it came in, set about tackling the dairy 
problem. \ The Agricultural Adjustment Act provides for milk marketing agreements. 
The design of these agreements is to make the business of producing, distributing 
and processing milk more orderly and thus stabilize milk prices. Any group of 
farmers large enough to be representative of the milk shed or dairy farming area 
in which they operate, or groups of farmers and distributors together may ask 
for such an agreement. 

Well, many milk marketing agreements were signed and went into effect. 
Then complaints began coming into the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
In some cases the farmers complained that the agreements were not working to 
their interest. In other cases, farmers and distributors were dissatisfied. In 
still other cases farmers, distributors, consumers, everyone, complained. 


DR. PIERCE: 


Did these agreements fix prices? 
DR. HOWE: 
All. milk marketing agreements must stipulate a minimum price to the 
farmer that will insure him a fair return. In a number of the agreements prices 


to be charges consumers were fixed. 


© 
y 


There were hearings, weren't there, before the agreements went into 
effect? 

DR. HOWE: 

Yes. At first the policy was to hold public hearings in Washingtone 
Finally the Agricultural Adjustment Administration dezided that, since the milk 
problem was largely a local problem, the public hesrin7s should be held in the 
localities affected so that consumers, farmers, distrib. sors, all sides, could 
have the ooportunity to be heard. Facts brought out by 1 iese hearings showed 
that some of these milk marketing agreements as drawn up vere not producing 
desirable results, Furthermore, it was found that some agreements were having 
the effect of holding up fluid milk prices while milk for butter was dropping 
lower and lower. That is, some farmers were benefiting by tlle agreements while 
others were being hurt by them. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace called in farm 
leaders to help formulate a new policy. The other day he announced the principles 
of this new policy. 

DRe PIERCE: 

How will this new milk policy deal with the big surplus of milk that 

is being produced? 
DR. HOWE: 

It provides for balancing milk production with the demand for dairy 
products through production control. Such a program for ‘she country is being 
worked oute The ait is to control milk production in sich a way as to lift 
eradually the prices of milk and butter in correct relation to each other and to 
increase in consumers! purchasing power. All milk agreements now in effect 
will be cancelled on February 1 and revised to comply with the new policy. 


Associations of milk producers will not be able to sign these revised agreements 


~Bi. 
or sign new ones unless they pledge themselves to cooperate with the 
government ia the proposed production control program. 
DR» PIBRCE: 
How about prices--will they be fixed in the agreements? 
DR. HOWE: 

The new policy provides for fixing prices to the farmers only, except 
in special cases. The prices to be paid farmers for their milk will be worked 
out cirefully to keep prices for fluid milk in balance with prices for milk to 
be made into butter, cheese and other products. The new policy also will protect 
dairy farmers against unfair competitive practices and against the possibility 
of distributors failing to pay them properly and regularly for their milk 
supoly. In addition, milk pools and other devices are being planned so as to 
spread the burden of surplus milk production in each milk shed among all the 
farmers producing milk there. 

DR. PIERCE: 

Don't some of the agreements now in effect, but soon to be cancelled, 

fix prices to be charged consumers? 
DR. HOVE: 

Yes, but, as these agreements are rewritten, clauses providing this 
retail price fixing will be taken out of them. No more fixing prices to be 
charged consumers, according to the new policy, except when it seems necessary 


to fix a low minimum price to vrotect farmers from price wars among distributors, 


or to set a maximum price to protect consumers against monopoly gouging. Secretary 


of Agriculture Wallace, in announcing that a new milk policy was needed, said 
it was not the duty of the government to enforce fixed prices to the consumer. 
He said further that any fight that had for its objective merely an increase in 


milk distributors! profits must not be permitted to divert the Administration 


| a 
from the fundamental job of a eaiiettiont.» 

The other day Chester C. Davis, Administrator Berkus ReeeT EEN haere a X 
ment Administration, told the representatives of milk distributors ae ae he knew 
of no instances where the Federal sey undertakes to enforce retail wel 
prices for business enterprises except where it RAR ee a condition that ne 
government shall have As ope of rate m poe es capitalization A 
returnse He pointed out Me: A ae vy aie practice in pucic “utility resulation 
in which the government's Lae is to ie not ae prices charged to const , 
ers but also to eliminate competition and to assume public a ati. through | ia 
regulation of capitalization and rates of return upon capital. 

DR. PIERCE: baie 0} Ae 

Hasn't it been suggested that milk distribution be made a public 
utility? 

DRe HOWE: 


As Mr. — told ile “representatives of ‘ite ERE Me ye suggestions 


eer Bey “yee 


have been received from time to time et tho Genes bane of milk should be 
treated as a public utility with the government regulating retail prices and Me: 
profitse He pointed out that Sean to nr Papeete ab ps the new milk policy 
the fixing of retail prices ooarees by distributors to consumers was att nie 
in milk marketing agreements without, Blea Pee! hoe ngreononts es 
the regulations. of protits hess TONAL Tey A aN of distrib: sors, such 4s is always 
required in other forms of Cae Ee practice. , 

 DRe PIERCE: | ( | | 
How about Bete tito 3! profits--haven't they been shrinking, too? 


: bie hae s. 


TR. HOWE: | 
I told you a while back how the prices ae cent us Bit farmers had 


droppede While the prices paid farmers for pie mile pine ane year Haat 


~10- 


dropped 54 percent in comparison with i929, all the costs and profits of dis- 


tributors and other middlemen betweén’ the farmers and ‘consumers dropped:only 


18 percent. pale tae ak a ok 
DR. PIERCE: 
Why, that's all out of proportion!-. © 
DR. HOWE: 
It is, Dr. Pierce. The Administration wants distributors to have fair 
profits but it does not want them to make excessive profits at the expense of the 
farmer and the consumers. , 


Dies P inn Osis 


Now, Dr. Howey will you tell us how this new milk policy will benefit 
consumer s? 

DR. HOWE: 

Well, in the first place there will be no retail price fixing in the 
marketing agreements. Retail prices will be left to free competition, ‘Where 
there is free and keen price competition among milk distributors, it works to the 
advantage of consumers. 

DR. FISRGE: 

= ‘Yes, but what if competition is not free and fair prices are not char ged? 
What if distributors combine to hold up thé price of milk? 

DR. HOWE: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration through Administrator Davis 
has announced that in cases where combinations of distributors should charge 
unduly high prices, the Administration would be at liberty to establish maximum 
limits on prices for consumer protection. 

DRe PIERCE: 


That’ certainly sounds good! 


a 


ek [ites 
DR. HOWE: bi 

Here's more good news: Consumers will. have: equal‘-representation with 
producers and distributors on the local boards tp be set up under the milk agree- 
mentse These boards will be part of the machinery provided for administering 
the agreements. 

DR. PIERG: ~ 

How will these consumer representatives be selected? . 

IR. HOWE: 

The selection of the representatives of consumers on these bgards will 
be left to the local community. In some places it might be decided to select - 
them from women's organizations such as groups affiliated with your Federation 
of Women's Clubs, or Parent Teachers Associations, or some consumer group. 

DRe PIERCE: 

I think there should be:at least: one woman to represent consumers on-each. 
board. A woman who is a housewife and a mother. 

DR. HOW: 

It will be up to consumers in the localities where these milk boards are 
established to see that they have suitable representation. It will be up to them 
to get representatives that truly represent the interests‘of the consumer. They 
will have a voice in administering the milk marketing agreements and whether they 
are going to use that voice effectively rests with them alone. 

The objective of the Administration's new milk policy, Dr. Pierce, is to 
protect the farmer and the consumer. All farmers that sell milk will share in the 
advantages that will accrue from this new policy. Consumers will be protected from 
excessively high milk prices. They will be given the opportunity to have their 
say in the milk problems of their communities through equel representation on 


milk boards along with the farmers and distributors. They'll have to be alert, 


wi] 3. 
they'll have to be articulate, if they want to get the full benefit of the 


protection the Administration provides for them through +: this new milk policy. 


ANNOUNCER : Ae | 

You have just heard Dr. Fred 0. dive. cveenneeel Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and Dr. Josephine Pierce of Lima, Ohio, second vice 
president of the General sig te eee of Be CLUDES Baers the government's 
new milk policy. Next es Hiss Julia K. Jaffray will return to the microphone. 
She has announced that next rsa she will ask ‘or. Howe to discuss "What 
Yorren Can Do For A New Anerica.! | 

This series or; radio dmurvsens cores =n you 7a enc si at this: hour 
through the National Broadcasting Company. If you — any pare ee or 
eeeations in repard ‘to these interviews, send them to Miss Jaffray, Vashington 


headquarters of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 


1,44 Rt ee | . 
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, WHAT ABOUT BREAD PRICES 


A radio interview between Miss Julia Kk. Jaffray, Chairman of the Public 
Welfare Division of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, and Dr. Bred C. 
Howe, Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, broad- 
cast Thursday, February 1, at 5 P. M., EST, by NBC and a network of associated 
stations. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Chairman of the Public Welfare Division of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, and Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers! Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, are at the microphone, ready to 
discuss another subject of interest to the consumer under the National Recovery 
Programe Each Thursday a this hour Miss Jaffray or some other officer of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs interviews Dr. Howe on problems relating to consumers. ~ 
The National Broadcasting Company takes pleasure in presenting Miss Jaffray. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

I've asked Dr. Howe to tell us today about bread prices, but I think it 
would be a good idea to have him tell us something about other prices too. ‘the 
Consumers’ Guide which is issued by Dr. Howe's section in cooperation with other 
units of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor, publishes 
every two weeks the average retail prices of 14 important foods as reported over 
the country. If you check against these prices the vrices you are charged for 
the same foods by your grocer or butcher or dairyman, you will have a fair idea 
of whether you are paying about the same as the average consumer of the country 
or mores 

I've asked Dr. Howe to give these prices to you today. You will want £6 


take them down so you'd better get pencil and paper ready. Am I correct in say- 


EMRE Ee PIPE te 


Ley os 
ing you will give prices for 14 foods, Dr. Howe? . 
DR. HOWE: 
That's right. Most of these 14 foods reported by the Consumers! Guide t 


are what we call basic foods macas ae to the diet of the average family. the 
average prices which I am going to give you are based on prices of these foods 
im ol cities of the country, These a oC are collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. To know the average price of each food helps the housewife, 
when she is buying food supplies for the family, to judge whether Hee paying 
fair prices. The prices I am going to quote to you were reported on January 
16 and will be published in the next issue of the Consumers! Guide. 

MISS JAFFRAY: | 

Do they still hodd today? 

DR. HOWE: 

Well, in the main they still hold today as a basis for judging whether you 
are paying fair prices. As a rule, the foods listed by the Consumers! Guide 
have not changed much in price within the course of a month. Sometimes special 
circumstances arise that send prices up or down more than a cent, but most 
changes are a fraction of a cente The new currency policy may force prices up 
much more rapidly in the coming weeks and months. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

I think every one is ready now to take down the prices as you give them 

tO USe 
MR. HOWE: 

All right! Let's see---butter heads the list in the Consumers! Guide so 

let's start with that. The average price of butter on Jamary 16,was 25 and 


five-tenths cents. That's 25 point 5. Got that down, Miss Jaffray? 


lb Bee 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
I've got it, thanks. 
DR. HOW: 
I'll take milk as the next item. ‘The average price of a quart of milk--~ 
that is, milk delivered to the home--was 11 and one tenth cents on January 16. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
How did that price compare with the average price of milk a year ago? 
DR HOW: 
Milk was little less than a cent higher on Jamuary 16, of this year than 
on January 15; last year. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
How about egg prices? 
DR.. HOWE 
Let's see~-- let me find them on the list~-~here they are---on January 16, 
the average price of a dozen of eggs was 29 and nine tenths cents. Have you got 
that down? 
MISS JAFFRAY: 


Yes~--29 and nine tenths cents. Isn't that a decrease? 


As usual at this time of the year the genernl trend of egg prices through--+ 
out the country is downward. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
How about potato prices? 
DR. HOVE: 
Well, potato prices continue to go up. The average price for a pound of 
potatoes on January 16, was 2 and six:tenth cents, That was about 73 per cent 


higher than on January 15, last year. 


ya 
MISS JAFFRAY: 

re me see if I've got that potato price right. Did you as 2 and six 

tenth cents a pound? 
DR. HOWE: 
That's right. The next item is lard. The average price for a pote of 
lard on January 16, was 9. and four tenths cents a pound. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
Will you give poultry and meat prices next? 
DR. HOWE: 

Well, let me. find them on the list--here!s the price of hens--22 and 
four tenths cents a pound. The average price of round steak was 24 and four 
tenths cents a pound, Leg of lamb comes next. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Just a minute--I want to be sure I have the prices of hens and round 
steak correct--hens 22 and four tenths cents a pound--round steak 24 and four 
tenths cents a pound. 

DR. HOWE: 

Dontt forget those are the average prices. Leg of lamb, the next meat on 
the list, showed an average price of 21 and five tenths cents a pound on 
January 16, Got that, Miss Jaffray? 

MISS JAFFRAY: 
Yes-~2l1 and five tenths cents a pound for a leg of lamb. 
DR. HOWE: 

Pork chops are next. They cost the average consumer 20 cents a pound on 
January 16. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 


That was higher than a year ago, wasn't it? 


~5+4 
DR. HOWE! 

Yes, consumers are paying an average of 21 per cent more for pork chops 
this year than last. On the other hand, the price received by farmers for their 
hogs was only about 10 percent nore on January 15 as compared with last year. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 
‘You've given us 9 food ees a Ne 
- DR. HOW: ~* 

I haven't given you ae ata rice prices. The average price: of a pound 
of prunes on January 16, wis 10 and eight tenths cents. For rice we find an 
average price of 7 and five tenths arte a Delos Cheese is the next iteme The 
average price of a pound of cheese on January 16, was 22 cents. 

MISS. JAFFRAY: 
You haven't given Geashe Wetec af flour yet. 
DR. HOWES 
I was just coming to that. The average price of flour on January 16, was 
4 and seven tenths cents ice lee a, 0 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
4 and seven tenths cents a pound-—did you say? 
DRe HOWE: | 

That's right. 
~ MISS JAPFRAY: 

How. does that price atioar es. with the average Price of flour a year ago? 
+: DR. HOWE: - | 

Well, compared with a year yas flour cost consumers 62 percent more on 
January 2. This increase has been ane chiefly to the small: wheat crop this 
year. . Farmers are getting erie double the price of wheat they got a year. 


AZO. 


pe . aa 
I've left bread prices to the lasts rend prides) ame 
mained steady for some weeks. 
oi MISS JAFFRAY?:: * 
: What is the’ avérage price for 4 Lonf of bread? 


. ERs EovE? 


On January 16, the average price of 3 poune loaf of eee WO.s 7 ana ning 

tenths cents. That price has been the average erie 23 weeks. It shows 9 dr 0 

of on tenth of a cent from last October and November. 

MEssivammay; o> oe eh ee a 

I heard of som city in abietass the pace was 9 cents. 

DR. HOW: | | 

; There are- six cities among the erent cae figures which have 
paying more than 9 cents for a loaf of bread. On Jamuary 2, ae consumer sucHmms 


Jacksonville, Florida, were paying the highest average price-- 9 and seven t 


4 wt 


& loaf. The other cities which have been paying more than 9 cents a Loaf of 
average are Scranton, Savannah, San Francisco, Neer ew Jose and Charleston, 
South Carolina. ot 
MISS JAFFRAY: 
Why shouldthey be paying such a high average awe 
DR. HOT: é 


That's something for the consumers in those cities to find out. Consumer — 


. 


= 
interest in bread prices in most places has BrObsD Ly helped considerably in 


keeping them closely in Line with flour Dane The drop of one tenth | of a “cont 
in the average price of a pound loaf sine Pdbenr se is the te! of a . Lover c 
price for flour. On January 2, the total bern a) ingredients that Wola into 
the making of a pound Loaf of bread. was he Little under 72 and eight tenths, hie 


This was a drop of about one con By a neers orem fre een cost of the 


ws 
ingredients on November 21, lastswhen the average retail price of a pound loaf 
of bread was 8 cents. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Dr. Howe, would yu say that the average price of a pound loaf on January 
16, -- 7 and nine tenths Dal tes a fair price? | 

DR. HOWE: 

Well, I'd say that the change in price from 8 cents, the average price 
last October and November, t9 7 a nine tenths cents, the average price since, 
seems a fair change. The fact that the total cost of the materials used ina 
pound loaf of bread dropped about one tenth of a cent and at the same time the 
eee price b ye paneer was reduced one tenth of a cent shows the consumer 
benefitded from the decrease in the cost of flour and other ingredients. MTWhile 
the change in price seems fair, i couldn't ‘tell you MAscadteS the price itself 
is fair without having the whole picture of labor costs, mavkowes operation, 
eckead and other Sea Pt ivea in the baking one When the NRA 
has analyzed all the facts and figures gathered in the hearing on the bakers! 
SABE which Foened ia eon mae dee ae Be ae able to determine whether 
consumers are being charged a fair price for ee 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Then the wages of mockare at aes acess been increased yet under the 

NRA? | i | ne 
DR. HOWE: 

Not pct an see ee since no MEN code has gone into effect as yet. 
a oe the pram ts Be op egemane er ane E hs, wages in bakeries, as in other 
industries, , possibly cane wp | to ue minimum eR. 

MISS JARFRAY: it 


Isn't there any estimate of what part of the price of a loaf of bread goes 


for labor costs? 
mR. HOWE: ! 

Well, I might quote from the trade weekly of the baking industry. Now, 
according to its figures, labor costs would have to be increased nearly 100 
ver cent before they should make a difference of as much as one cent in the 
price of a loaf of bread. | | 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

te aes about the processing tax on wheat~—doesn't that add to i price 
the ae pays for bread? | 

DR. <OTE: 

The tax is 30 cents for each bushel of Ly-b panel of wheat makes 
from 60 to 70 loaves of bread--that is, loaves of one pound weight. It all de- 
pends on the formula used in making the bread. If the formula produces 60 
loaves out of a bushel, that would make the prope eei re tax on each loaf only 
one half a cente But, as a rule, the formulas used produce a larger number of 
ae so that the processing tax in most pee amounts to less than one half a 
a an a pound loaf of bread. It should in no case add more than one half a 
cent to the price of a pound loaf. | 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

I wish I could find a loaf like that. It makes my aoaen teens to oe 
about iteese. Another thingy Mr. Eowe, wt I pay for a pound loaf of bread, 
How do I know I'm getting a pound? 

DRe HOVE: 

Weigh your loaf. Weigh it es the store or at home» Then you'll know | 

whether voutre getting exactly the weight ven paid for. A representative of ies 


Consumers* Council of Miami, Florida, came to see us recently. Ee said the 
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women in that consumers! group weigh every loaf of bread they buy and are 
educating other Miami housewives to do the same. As he described them, they 
are a terror to dealers who sell underweight bread. They're what I call an 
alert consumers group. They keep on the job. 

There are some states and cities which have laws requiring that the 
weight of the bread be printed on the wrapper or labeled on the loaf. That's 
a good law if enforced properly. 

Last week, Miss Jaffray, we talked of what women can do to mike 1 new 
America. Well, one thing they can do is to do their job as consumers. One of 
the most valuable jobs they can do in any community is to check up on the - 
enforcement of local laws regulating woights and measures. 

You club women and other women in the community should find out what 
state and local laws there are to protect you and the honest dealers who give 
you full measure and weight for your money. Find our whether officials whose 
functions are to enforce such laws are doing their job, whether they have been 
given the funds to do it thoroughly. 

Help those officials by doing some testing yourself. Weigh each loaf 
of bread as you buy it. Watch the weighing of your meat, your coffee and other 
foods you buy. Better still, have scales at home by which you can test the 
correctness of your dealer's scales. If yourshaven't laws protecting consumers 
in the matter of getting full measures and weights, get your organizations to 
work to have such laws enacted. If your present laws are weak, work for 
better Wey 

You women can render an immense service if you keep vigilant in protect- 
ing yurselves and other consumers from dishonest measures and weights, Strike 
terror into the hearts of dishonest dealers by letting them know you are 


constantly on the job. 


ANNOUNCER: eRe ah} | aac 


Thank you, Dr. “Howe, Thane * iiss ean Ron have Jus 


pe Ls 


to another of the series of radio artoriiere on consumer problems under 


National Recovery Program. These interviews arranged by the Hotel Feder 
of Women's Clubs come to you each qtiureday at ena ‘our taroueh the lation 1 
oe 


Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations. 


Miss Jaffray has asked me to announce that next week she will ask Dr. 


free lunches for undernourished school children. 
Send any questions or suggestions concerning these interviews to Mi Ss 
Jaffray, care of the Washington headquarters of the General Federation of 


Women's Clubs. 
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ne A radio interview between Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Chairman of the 

a 


Public YVelfare Division of the General Federation of “omen's Clubs, and 


Rae Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


! Ministration, broadcast Thursday, February &, at 5 P.M., B.S.7., by the 
r NBC and a network of associated stations. 
ANNOUNCER: 
The National Broadcasting Company brings to you another 
radio interview in the series arranged by the General Federation copa 
Pees Clubs to explain the National Recovery Prosten from the con- 
sumers' point of view, particularly as it relates to the farm recovery 
program. Today, Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Chairman of the Public Geleees 
Division of the Federation will again intervie. Dr. Fred Ce tiowe, Con- 
sumers' Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Miss 
Jaifray will tell you the subject she is going to discuss with Dr. lowe « 
MISS JAFFRAY: 


) Well, I wanted Dr. Dowe to tell us today about how foods 


; distributed by the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation can be used to 
make it possible for 411 undernourished school children in the United 
‘ 


States to have adequate lunches, but I don't know whether information 
Miver that line is available —----~..-~ How about it, Dr. Mowe? 
DR. HOWE: 
Now I am quite excited about this. There is something I 
would like to have you Peer es. Do you know, Miss Jaffray, that there 
are more than 6 ation children ie ie United States erence from 


malnutrition? Let me repeat. here are six million children in the 


United States suffering from malnutrition, ce 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


I do know it, Dr. Yowe, and I think it's shocking! 
DR . OTB: | - gl lla 

The Perens of these children should disturb us to. 
point that, instead of merely talking about, we should all be ton a 
thing about it. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Dre Howe, do you know how many of these 6 million malno ris 

children are i school age? 
DR, HOVE: 

There are no ae on that but to give you some idea a 
the foe Le on the health of school children, let na 
results of rises eed made in i932. Let--- me Soe eC oe where « 
my notes --- here they are --- this examination included 4 hundred | 
thousand school children. It showed that malnutrition among boys ar 
of Bis Rast increased fron 13 and one half percent in 1927 to more t 
ed A oe: LAL I3e 5 | 

This undermining of children's health is the ;concern of every 
of use Missing a Ae meee now and then may not show immediately i 


child's health but ine Ot eter quantity of food extending over a pet 


thea 
of time or, as in the case of this depression, over a period of yeaa 


will leave permanent eat Unless we see to it. that they are prop: 


a 


fed now, a dates part of the 6 million. children. suffering from malm 


tion will erow ‘up handicapped et ENS and. mentally. 


MISS JASFRAY: 

Well, for one thing, we can see to it that the children in the 
schools have adequate lunches. 
DR. HOWE: 

I can't think of any thing that you women could do that would be 
more importante The Bureau of Home Economics suggests the slogan: Keep 
the school child growing. Hot lunches will help to do that. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

One point I think ought to be emphasized, Dr. Howe. We shouldn't 
think that, by merely providing the children with some food each day, our 
Job is done. Just any kind of food won't benefit the children. To have 
the value for which they are intended, school lunches mus t provide the 
Byehe Kind of food. 

DR. HOWE: 

Exactly. What happened right here in the District of Columbia il- 
lustrates just that point. I think many of this radio audience read about 
it in the newspapers. For the benefit of those who did not, I am going to 
tell what happened. This year for the first time the District government 
with the help of the District emergency relief administration provided 
free lunches for the school children who needed them. The other day Mrse 
Roosevelt, accompanied by Dr. Louise Stanley, head of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and other women, made an unexpected visit to one of the schools 
at lunch time. It was found that the food served was not at all the kind 
of food hungry and undernourished children should have. ‘The District com— 


missioners immediately got into action, so did a committee of women. 


The result is that a whole new program for school lunches in the District 
is being drawn up with the assistance of the Bureau of Home Hconomics. A 
central kitchen is to be established in one of the school buildings. A 
woman who is a trained dietitian and has had wide experience in child feed- 
ing and serving food to large numbers has been engaged to supervise the 
lunches. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Isn't the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to supply surplus foods 
for the lunches? 
DR. HOWS: 

Whatever surplus foods are available and are suitable for children 
will be provided through the District Relief Administrator. The Federal 
Surplus Relief Administration, Miss Jaffray, distributes surplus foods © 
only through state relief administrators. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

Then in communities where there are not sufficient funds to provide 
suitable lunches for all the school children who need them, the women can 
ask the state relief administrators for meat, bread, eggs or any other sur- 
plus foods that fit the needs of children. 

DR. HOWE; 

That's the procedure to follow. It will cost something like $000 
to equip the central kitchen where the District of Columbia school lunches 
are to be prepared. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has been 
asked through the District relief administrator to provide the funds. 


There are Federal funds to assist the schools in providing lunches where 
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the need is shown; but, let me say again, requests for help from these 
funds must be made through state relief administrators. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 

Isn't it the plan, Dr. Howe, to make the school lunch system in 
Washington under the new orogram a model for the rest of the country? 

DR. HOWE: 

It is hoped to make it a model plan. The Bureau of Home Hcononics 
will assist in carrying out the program and in planning the manus. It is 
now furnishing the manus until the central kitchen is equipped for opera- 
tion. Since Mrs.e Roosevelt made her unexpected visit to inspect school 
lunches, the children every day have nad nutritious soup, sandwiches, milk 
and fruite Yesterday, for instance, the manu was soup thickened with 
macaroni and peas, a peanut butter sandwich of whole wheat bread, a half 
pint of milk and an ornnge. 

Any community croup who wants ideas for adequate school lunch menus 
gshoild write the Bureau of Economics. It will suggest dishes that are not 
fussy or hard to make, that are inexpensive and can be prepared with the 
simplest of equipment. The children should have at least one not dish. 
Some of the simple, inexpensive and wholesome dishes that the Bureau of 
Home Economics suggests are bean, oatmeal and potato soups, mixed vegetable 
soup made with meat stock or with milk and cream soups of all kinds. Then 
there are other dishes that are almost a meal in themselves such as creamed 
can salmon and Spanish rice. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 
The school lunch idea has been developing rapidly over the country, 


hasn't it Dr. Howe? 
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Yeo, it has beem spreading rapidly. This winter the num 


schools serving hot lunches is much greater than last year. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 

What about the rural schools--have Sin any figures as to how m 
them are providing hot lunches? | 
DR. HOWE; 

I can't give you any figures as to the monber but you can get 
idea of the way in which the idea Te developed in the rural sec. 
the fact that hot lunches are being served the children in many of mel 
rural schools in some 435 states. Mothers, teachers, country nurses % 
workers of the Agricultural Extension Service are seeing to it that 
quate lunches are served. i 

Mrse Roosevelt, in speaking about school lunches, emphasized | 
the rural children should not be forgotten in plans for making it pos: 
for school children everywhere to nave adequate lunches. oe a recent 
cussion I told you how the farm women and other rural women are disp. 
the heroic spirit of the pioneer women in weathering the depression. In 
their reports for the past year home demonstration agents of the Depart: 
of Agriculture tell how in many places these women in addition to their : 
household labors and their efforts to earn extra money to keep theta 
up meet in some community center and help venues some hot dish for t. 
school children's lunches. There are the women in the none vieneed 


club in Edgefield, South Carolina, for instance. The women in this ¢] 


raised their own vegetables and canned them. After each woman had c 
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enough to supply the needs of her own family she took her surplus vegetables 
to the community canning center and there the club made vegetable soup to 
keep the school children iors with a hot dish at lunch through the win- 
fete The club didn't have jars to preserve the soup. Some one thought 

of all the whiskey jars that had been eonitecated by the county sheriff 

and were tying idle in the jail. The sheriff gladly turned them over to 

the women. In these whiskey jars enough soup was preserved to provide 

the Eero children with more than 64 thousand bowlfuls during the school 
term. Some Citizen wrote a letter about the benefits of this nutritious 
Some to the children. Here's a paragraph from it: 

"We don't wonder, we older people, that we have so many aches and 
pains. We will see to it that out children are fed properly and not have 
to suffer because of improper food." 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

There are different methods being used to carry out school lunch 
programs over the country. I think it would be interesting to hear about 
these different plans. 

DR. HOWE: 

I can only speak generally. In some schools, instead of supplying 
the whole lunch, milk and one hot dish are provided to supplement the 
lunch brought from home. 

The school lunch program in the rural communities is often carried 
out by the farm bureau women or by the 4-H clubs of the boys and girls. 
Sometimes a parent teachers! organization or some other local group is 


the sponsor and supervisor. In some of the schools the older children 
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operate the lunch room as part of their school work in "food and heal th"" 
coursese Sometimes the hot lunch service is made to furnish employment | 
by ae it in charge of some capable woman who is out of work. Feder- 
al funds are available for this where the need is shown. 

In Si upeona ye the teachers or school nurses make a special point 
of providing hot Tuuenee for the children who are underweight. 

Reports show that thousands of city school children go to school 
Bree a meager breakfast with no provision at all for lunch or carrying 
a slice or two of bread. There are thousands of rural children who are 
forced to get through the day on similar scanty fare unless a hot, whole- 
some school lunch is served them. The reports of Agricultural Extension 
Service workers tell of home eo lunches that contain nothing more than 
cold griddle cakes or cold hard biscuit. One child's lunch consisted of 
sliced bread with lard between. Extension workers report striking results 
in the health of small children after a few months of nourishing food at 
midday. In one class of 58 children uu were brought up to normal weight. 
MISS JAFFRAY: 

Just how far school lunch progress can be extended in some com- 
munities depends on the space and equipment in the schools. 
DR. HOWE: | | | 

hat! s peuee The Bureau of eae Economics says to supply hot 
school lunches there must be not only a stove and cooking utensils, knives, 
forks, sppons, dishes and napkins but there also must be plenty of hot 


water for washing dishes and the general cleaning up. 


» 


MISS JAFFRAY: 

Even with plenty of hot water it would seem to me a good idea to 
ae use paper cups, dishes and napkins for the children so far as it is possi- 
ble. Then everything may be burned up after using. | 
DR. HOWE: 

The Bureau of Home Economics. suggests that, too. The Bureau also 
points out that there must be a place to keep food supplies-~a cool, dry, 
clean place which can be used for such purpose. It stresses the fact that 
strictly sanitary handling of the food and thorough cleanliness ere yee it 
is stored and served are points to be oy Se carefully. Makeshift condi- 
tions of any sort where food is concerned create a serious danger of spread- 
ing disease. | 
MISS JAFFRAY; 

Mrs. Roosevelt has suggested that hot school lunches be served not 
only to the children who come from homes where adequate Peed joanne be pro- 
vided for them but to every child in the school. Do you know whether the 
District of Columbia is going to carry out this suggestion as part of its 
* new school lunch program? 

DR. HOWE: 

I understand it is hoped to uae City This suggestion later. Under 
the plan proposed children who could afford to pay would be charged for 
the lunches. Even children from well to do homes, Miss Jaffray, are often 
malnourished. No thought or care is given to their diet. In some cases 
children who are given money to buy their lunches at some place near the 
school spend it on candy or other sweets. Others carry lunches that are 


not suitable to a child's diet. If the children who are able to pay, 


rate. 


share in the lunches provided by the school great care should be taken 

that the children, who can't pay, are not made to feel that they are ob- 
HeCtS OL sian Some arrangement, can be made,.by which the more fortunate 
children ae pay without the knowledge of the others. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

I don't see why there should be undernourished children in any 
ne aN: Any nate aey group of women can make it possible for school 
Peta to have adequate lunches. 

DR. HOWE; 

They can, Miss Jaffray. We have talked about what women can do to 
make a new Americas. Here's a job for them--the biggest, most important job 
of all-—-to do Hebe) about the millions of malnourished children. We 
can't have a new America if millions of our future citizens are prevented 
from growing up to be sound, wholesome men and women. 

Every one of us should feel it our responsibility to do something 
about it. Any group of women in any community can at least see to it that 
the school children have proper lunches. If they need federal help, the, 
can ask for it through their state relief administrator. let them get their 
city or town or county officials and the people of the community to back 
up this plea for help. The Bureau of Home Economics is ready to assist 
with suggestions about food and equipment. 

| Now make this your own business. If you have school lunches in 
your community, don't feel your job is done. Ask Miss Jaffray to mail 
you the radio talk. Make it your business to find out whether the right 
kind of food is served, whether it is prepared properly and under sanitary 


conditions. Do as Mrse Roosevelt did in Washington the other day. Pay 
s ] 
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unexpected visits to the schools at lunch time and inspect the food. 

Here's a job fo~ every woman whether she has children in school or 
not. 

MISS JAFFRAY: 

I hope all of the women in this radio audience will be impressed 
by what Dr. Howe has just said to the extent that they will follow Mrs. 
Roosevelt's example. As Dr. Howe has told us, it is the serious concern 
of each one of us to do something about the children who are suffering from 
the depression both in health and morale. 

Now let us make an announcement that will interest youe Next Thursday 
Mrs. Poole, president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, is going 
to interview Dr. Howe. The Federation is supporting John Collier, head of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and cooperating with him in every way possible 
in his splendid program for the Indians. Mrs. Poole and Dr. Howe will dis- 
cuss this program in next week's interview. They will tell you about the 
new deal for the Indian. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Thank you, Miss Jaffray. Thank you, Dre Howe. You have just heard 
Miss Jaffray and Dr. Howe discuss school lunches in the series of inter- 
views arranged by the General Federation of Women's Clubs and brought to 
you each Thursday at this hour by the National Broadcasting Company and 
associated stations. 

The purpose of this series of interviews is to give the consumer an 
understanding of the National Recovery program. Send any questions or sug~ 
gestions to Miss Jaffray, care of the Washington headquarters of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 
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A radio broadcast between Dr. Fred C. Howe, Cons a Lee mee 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and Miss 

Chairman of the Public Welfare Division of the General F 
Women's Clubs, broadcast Thursday, March 15, by the NB. 


work of associated stationse 


ape on a ee 


e and a net- 


ANNOUNCER: 


In the next fifteen minutes you are going to learn of another 
spot on the wheel of recovery where women can put their shoulders and 
pushe Miss Julia Ke Jaffray asks the questions that all women who are 
ready to help in this great program want to knowe She represents two 
million of them in the General Fedoration of Women's Clubs as Chairman 
of Public Yelfaree And Dr. Fred C. Howe knows the answerg, because he 
is Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administratione 
Here is Miss Jaffray at the microphones 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Dre Howe; you set me thinking last November-——thinking about eggs. 
Remember we had a talk about egg pricese And I Kave,asked you since 
then about what women could do for recoveryse You said one of the im- 
portant tasks for women in the milk situation was to clear up the ques- 
tion of grades of milke Does.that apply to eggs, too? 


DRe HOWE: 


It does apply to eggs. It on just as important to have suger 
grading in eggs as it is to have graded milke ; 


MISS JAFFRAYs. 


= In milk, of course, it's obviouss Babies. must have milk, safe 
milk, of full food value, and purse But eggs ~----+ 


DRe HOWE: 


Babies must have eggs, tooe The egg is a funny food, Miss 
Jaffray. The thing that makes the egg different from other foods is 
that it is not meant, first of all, for food» It is the beginning of 
a chicken, And so in that shell is every single element -that is needed 
for making and feeding and developing new life. It's amazing when 
you stop to think of ite So it is quite natural that.as our nutrition 
experts discover new food values they find that they are all neatly 
enclosed in that sanitary package, scaled by nature -—— the egge I 
think wise mothérs have always realized this just by intuitions I. 
know my mother did. As I) srow older I notice the scientific people 
coming around to the same old diets my mother used to take such loving 
care to feed us childrene see bt you lookewt “the new books on infant 
care you find the egg yolks becoming more and more. a foundation foode 
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MISS JAFFRAYS 


But is thére such a necessity for grading? Aren! t eggs pretty 
good in the markets?» I haven't bought a really pad egg in yearse 


ah 


DR. HOWE: 


fes are a lot better than they used to be since they invented . 
eres eee cars and:all. My grocer tells me bad egss are out of datee 


MISS JAFFRAY: 

Then why is quality grading for eggs important? 
DRe HOW: 

LteLs important to the consumer, Miss Jaffray, in a very subtle 
but effective wae I'11 tell you how in a minute, But first I want to 
remind you that it isn't only tne ege-eaters we're consideringe In the 
Agricultural Adjustment. Administration our idea is to push along. the 
New Deal in the direction of the farmers. Graded eggs are a great 
help to the farmer who sells eggse That means five and a half million 


out of six million farmse On those farms egg money means shoes and over- 
alls and rubber boots and mittense 


MISS JAPFRAY: ‘. 


Of course, women realize that farmers mist be helped into their 
stride again, but I never thought of grades and standards as helping 
anybody but the people who buy and eat the food. I don't quite see where 
the farmer comes ine 


DRe HOWS: 


Here is where the farmer comes in, Miss Jaffray. Uniform srading 
would help the farmer to sell more eggse 


MISS JAFFRAYs 


Well, that would be a helpe But how do you know it would, Dr. 


. 


Howe? 

DRe HOWE: 
They tried it out in Iowa. They set up four grades based on the 

Department of Agriculture standards, and grocers were not allowed to sell 

eggs any other way, 


MISS JAPFRAY: 


And did they really sell more eggs? 


DRe HOWES 


They did. And what's more, it built up a quality market for the 
farhere You see, because he got a better price for his fresher eggs, he 
had an incentive to,take care that they got to the market freshe Do you 
knéw that as a result of grading eggs, the farmers in Iowa boosted their 
average return from eggs by three cents on every dozene That's a big 
jumpe You can figure for yourself what that proportion would do for 
all the farmers who sell eggs. in the countrye 


MISS JAPFRAY: 


I never thought of thate And you say that the farmers not: a 
only got this higher price for their eggs, but actually sold more 
eggs, too? 


DR. HOWE: 


That's righte Denmark is another examplee When the farmers 
there took over their own business and marketed their own products 
through cooperatives, they had the vision to see something they had — 
never been able to show the commercial distributors: That it was ac- 
tually good business to sell by quality gradese As a result, it fre- 
quently happens that if you are sitting in a first-class restaurant 
as far away'as London, and particularly enjoying the flayor,.of .your 
boiled egg, you can find on its shell a marking that you could follow 
back right to the farm in Denmark where the hen had laid ite é- 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


That word "flavor" you used then--is it the significant thing? 
Is it the flavor of really fresh eggs that increases egg consumption 
under the system of standard grading? 


DRe HOWE: 


Actunl- experienes soems to point that way, Miss Jaffray. It may 
seen strange but a subtle thing like the flavor of a stale ege can affect 
poulury formers in terms of miljions..of dollarse Sell ‘some stale eggs 
to a housewifee She'll discover that Jimny doesn't seem to have such a 
good appetite for his breakfast, tant her husband has suggested that they 
try-a "Continental" breakfast and lay off eggs for a whilee Then down 
goes the EGG--consumption curvée 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


I've heard women say exactly those things: "I can't get ny 
children to eat egcs at alle’ "We're tired of eggs at our house", I 
don't suppose most of them realize that stale egés nicht be at the bote 
ton OL. hts : . ee 


mle 


DR. HOWE: 
Canada has proved that -pointe In 1920 Canada went in for com 
pulsory egg gradinge’ Gradually. egg consumption | went up, almost doublede 
Now the people of Canada eat nearly thirty dozen eggs a year apiece-— 
that's about an egg -aidaye We in ‘the United. States don't come near thate 
We eat about three-quarters of an egg apiece a day e 


MISS JAPFRAY: 


Including everything, not only the eggs we eat_as eggs, but the 
eggs we eat as cakes and custards and salad dressing? 


DRe HOWEs 

Yes, three-quarters of an apiece each day in whatever fone 
MISS JAFFRAYs: 

Is that enough for health, Dr. Howe? 
DRe HOWE: 


It's not even enough as an averngee A lot of us don't get even 
that muche According to the latest nutrition thought, WH ARE ONLY NIBBLING 
AT OUR HEALTH QUOTA. Banas Un ie 


MISS JAFPFRAY: 
_ Why isn't that a market for farmers to develop?” But I swopose some 
peoplé are cating other things in place of CLES e - 


DRe HOWE: 


There aren't any. other thines to take the place of eggs, Miss 

arivaye According to Dre Shorman of Columbia, eggs have no substitute 

on the diet, for children or grown peoplee Doctors prescribe an egg 
yolk a day for babies from the seventh month or beforee The baby needs 
its iron, and he needs its Vitamin A to help him fight infectious diseases 
-- like colds, sinus infections, tuberculosise He needs its Vitamin D 
po build strong bones and Pine sound teeth, to protect him against 
rickets, to help him in the terrific job of growing during the first years. 
The point ise Bees*are rien i minerals and in Vitamins Ae Dy gulet CL By 

so you can see how serious it is if a whold country is not erie enoug 3 


CESS e 
MISS JARRRAY: 


Then it seems worthwhile for women to demand craded eges whether 
we are interested in the farmers!’ income, or the health of our own familiese 


But, Dre Mowe, what can women do? Shouldn't this matter be covered by a 
law? 


a Se 
DR. HOWE: 


I'll answer your last question first, Miss Jaffraye There are laws 
requiring eggs to be sold by grades in many states and cities. And the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration is working to get into the poultry 
codes provisions for standards and gradese oo, But there “is-one law 
that applies everywhere, all the time. It is a law sacred to every 
merchante That law says that the customer is always right. If women 
tell their grocers they want to buy Government graded eggs, the merchants 
will sell them Government graded eggse You can depend on thate 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
How can a housewife be gure sne is getting these eges? 
DRe HOWE: 


Just look for the Government label which seals the cartone 
It shows the date when the grading was done 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Doesn't it make a difference how the eggs are handled after grading? 


You have hit a very important nail on the head, Miss Jartiraye 
It does make a difference how eggs are handled. A merchant who is willing 
to make a point of handling Government graded eggs is not going to take any 
chances on his investment by handling them carelessly. But not all grocers 
do know howe They do not realize that they are handling a perishable del- 
icacye There is a job of education for you women to undertakee 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


You mean, women should stop in and tell their grocers how to run 
their business? 


DRe HOWE: 


Yes, if you mean the same thing I mean by their businesse As they 
see it, their business is to give the customer what she asks For’ ay avoprace 
she will paye She has to tell him that business, and she does tell hin, 
every tine she buys anything, not only ody what she says, but by what she 
doesn't saye “ 


MISS JAFFRAYs 
I think I see what vou menne I linve'n friend who always watches 


her grocer to see where he cets the eggs he sells here If he doesn't take 
them out of the refrigerator, le doesn't make that sales 


een 


* 


DR. HOWE: 


If your friend tells. the grocer why she doesn't: buy, then she is 
helping to do exactly the, edticational job I mean when I said: women would 
have to teach the grocers that eggs are a perishable delicacy. “All good 
housekeepers know taat they must keep their eggs in a closed dish in the” 
refrigeratore Zggs absorb odorse Some of these same women will think ~~ 
nothing of ,buying eggs that are sitting out on a. counter right next-to 
onions and cheese and herringse Or they'll buy eggs that have been in a 
window all da; where the sun is beating on the glasse a eit a 


MISS JAFFRAYs 


I think women should make a point of knowing exactly what is a‘first 
quality egg. They are purchasing agents for their families, they should 
know the technicalities of their jobe 


DR. HOWE: . ; 


You are more than right, Miss Jaffraye A great many women do know 
as homemakers that itis just good business for them to be informede But 
there are some others who make the grocer's job pretty difficulte They buy 
by superstition and out-of-date notionse For instance, a good many people 
think that all egg shells are white when they are fresh and as they get old 
they turn darke That's nonsensee The color depends on the breed of the hen. 
It has nothing to do with the freshness of the egg or its food valuce 


MISS JAPFRAY: 
Is it a superstition, too, that no cold storage egé isa good-egg? 
DRe HOWE: 


If eggs have been in storage only a few months, and if they have 
been put into storage fresh, they are often even better than the others that 
you have to choose frome In, say, October or Nobember storage eggs may — 
be your best buye 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Are there any scientific ways a housewife can tell for herself how 
fresh her eges are? 5 


DR. HOWE: 


You can make a very good test for yourself. Break the egg on a 
plate. If the yolk stays round like a ball and the white stays solidly 
up around the yolk, then it is a very good egg indeed. Too, good for 
most commercial purposese It is the kind that the Government calls "U.S. 
Special", The kind you pay extra for to coax a sick person back to health 
with eggnoggs and soft boiled egese 


MISS JARERAY: th : < 

Wait a moment, Dr. Howe, the first erade is. Us S. Speciale 
DR. HOWE: | te ie 

Yes, the next grade is perfectly ee for your breakfast. It is 
called "Ue Se Extra". The yolk should still be solid and should not break 


easily, and the white firm and not "runny". The third grade; "Ue Se Standard" 
is the usual egg on the markete 


MISS JAPFRAY: | | } ‘ 


Is there any difference in the food value of thé different grades of 
eges, Dre Howe? ag 


DRe HOWE: 


There are no definite degrees any one has been able to define. Toes 
chiefly a question of tastes 


MISs JAFFRAY: 
Then ita women is smart enough to think up ways of making eggs appe- 


tizing in dishes where the flavor does not depend so much on the egg itself, 
she can buy: the cheaper grades to use in these ways, can't she? 


DRe HOWE: 


Yes, egg dishes do not need to be dull eating. I know how to cook 
a good one myself. I learned it from one of the cleverest hostesses uy 
know, who gives Sunday morning breakfastse 


MISS JARRRAY: 

Share it with us, Dr. Howée 
DR. HOWE: 

It's quite simple. Any man could make it, and I kmow any man would 
like ite Just scoop out the insides of some good tomatoes, sprinkle sale 
and pepper inside and some butter and chopped up onion and green pepper and 
parsleye Then drop a raw egg in each one and bake slowly until the eggs are 
navies 
MISS JAFFRAY: 

You make me hungry, Dre Howe. Tell some more of your favoritese 


DR. HOWE: 


I like eggs in a dozen different ways -- scrambled with chicken 
livers, in rarebit, curried, scalloped -— with cheese-~ I don't know the 


Co 
—Cj— 


names of the ways I like eggs, but 1 know the tastese But if an egg is 
fresh I don't kmow of a better way to eat it than just plain boilede 
Excuse me, I mean "coddled". Never let any one in the Bureau of Home 
Economics ‘ear you say,the word "boil". It seems that eggs should never 
actually reach the boiling pointe Slow cooking is the idea for digesti- 
bility in eggs, even for frying. 


MISS JARFRAY: iat 


Dre Howe, I think you have made us all egg-consciouse I think you 
have given us an entirely new sense of the importance of eggs, both to-our- 
palates and our health, and to our national recovery t006 


DRe HOWE: 


I hope so, Miss Jaffray. I hope you will all get down to business 
and learn to be technically good egg-consumcrse 


ANNOUNCERS: 

"You have been listening to Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Chairman or * 
the Public Welfare Division of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
and Dre Fred Ce Howe, Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration,who give us each Thursday an inside picture of Consumer 
problems and the way the women of the country can help to solve them, 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company and its associated stationse. 
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SPRING TONICS FROM UNCLE SAM U. §. Departaent of Agriculture 


A radio interview between Dr. Frederic C. Howe, STs Ounse 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and Miss Julia K. Jaffray, 
Chairman of the Welfare Division of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
broadcast March 29, 5 P.M., E. S. T., by NBC and a network of associated 


stations. 


ANNOUNCER: 


The title I've been given for the next quarter hour's broadcast is 
different from the regular subjects I usually announce for the dialogue be- 
tween Dr. Fred C. Howe, and Miss Julia K. Jaffray. Today it is "Spring Tonics 
from Uncle Sam". I haven't been let in on the secret, but no matter what it 
means, Dr. Howe's words as Consumers! Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration will be welcome to Miss Jaffray, who as Chairman of the Welfare 
Division of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, represents two million 
of his consumers. Here's Miss Jaffray now: | 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Dr. Howe, I see a suspicious gleam in your eye. I wonder what that 
means. Does it have any connection with this mysterious subject? 


DR. HOWE: 


Miss Jaffray, I'll confess. I've got spring fever. I'm playing hookey 
today. I'm not going to talk about facts and figures -- No, nor any of the 
serious, grim problems of agricultural recovery that we here in the Triple A's 
are trying to solve. I'm gotng to have some fun for myself today. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
Well, I think it's about time. You've earned a little rest from talk- 


ing about the job of being the "watch-dog or the market-basket". Besides--in 
this kind of weather -- have you noticed the buds on the Japanese cherry trees? 


DR. HOWE: 


Yes -- it's almost Easter -- tomorrow's Good Friday -- And I noticed 
another sign of spring -- the sign that elways goes with cherry blossoms in 


Washington: License tags from all over the country. Walking down to work 
this morning I counted three from Ohio, two from Pennsylvania, one from Michi- 
gan -~- 


MISS JAPFRAY: 


t saw one from Iowa yesterday. By tomorrow they'll be here from Oregon 
and Montana and away off -- But, Dr. Howe, don't keep us in suspense. What 
does this title about spring tonics mean? Are you recommending some kind of 
medicine to your consumers? 


DR. HOWE: 


Well, not exactly. Mot medicine out of a bottle. But medicine all 
the same -- and good medicine. I was: thinking of prescribing some of the 
cures for spring fever that the Government keeps in stock -- right here in 
the Department of Agriculture. They're here every spring, year aftereyean —- 
and not just in the spring, either.e The Department is working -on all sorts 
of helps for all sorts of people all the year round. But nowadays, with the 
newspapers so full of talk about our special New Deal jobs of recovery, we've 
sort of lost track of some of these splendid every-day, every-year services 
that Uncle Sam keeps thinking up for us all. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


I think a lot of people never did know about them. I admit Lively 
got the vaguest kind of notion. And I swear I've never used a Government 
service. What are some of them, Dr. Howe? 


DR. HOWE: 
I'm glad you asked me that, Miss Jaffray -- because it gives me a good 
excuse to be lazy myself and just talk about other people's work... Well, 


here goes.-. I don't want to bore you with a lot of textbook stuff. I won't 
try to give you a real panorama of the work of the Department in order of its 
importance. Lots of the most tremendous and useful regular jobs it does, we 
probably won't even get around to today, but just hit some of the unexpected 
little helps the average woman might stumble anto in her regular work. Take 
you, for instance. Let's see what you'd run into in a day's routine. Just 
answer like a regular hundred-percent woman, busy Keeping a home going -- a 
woman like most of your two million club members. .... 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Do I have to be a farm woman, Dr. Howe? Isn't the Department of Agri- 
culture just for the farmer? . i 


DR. HOWE: 
Of course, lots of great researches -- scientific and economic re- 
searches -~ studying soil and crops and animal breeding ~~ are meant mostly 


for the farmer's use and for the Government to use to help the farmer, but 
it is an absolute fact that there isn't oa person in the whole country -- man, 
woman or child -- who doesn't benefit by the Department's work every single 
day. | 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
That's a big order, Dr. Howe. You'll have to prove it to me. 


DR. HOWE: 


Well, just one sxample. Take the Food and Drug Administration. Look 
what they've done, and are hoping to do even more, to protect us all from 
poisonous and adulterated foods and quack drugs, to give us labels that assure 
us of what we are getting in a package... that's just one, Miss Jaffray «.. 


ae 


But now, about the ones you could use, but don't: “Let's start with one of 
your. days as an average housewife. If you were in your own home right now -- 
and it was morning instead of afternoon ~- and you. were getting up to get.at 
your work -~ what would you do first? 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Let me see ..... This is a good game, Dr. Howe... Well, 1 suppose 
I'd get dressed and cook breakfast ----. see ale 


DR. HOWE: 


Stop right there, Miss Jaffray. You've mentioned two things and I 
score on both of them. If you put on a linen smock or apron ~-:or put linen 
on your table -- you are probably using the results of the Department's re- 
cent help to farmers in growing flax in this country. Of course, if you're 
wearing cotton, it's easier still. You should see. the records of the work 
Uncle Sam has done on the boll weevil problem -- at desks in Washington and 
at experiment stations and field stations and by none: demonstration agents 
in every spot where they have this trouble , , . Then of course, you could 
have selected the material according to the Bureau of Home Economics! re- 
search findings on how to choose textiles for their wear and fast dye and 
so on -—- 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
I had no idea of that, Dr. Howe. I could use that servite. It's just 
a gamble when I buy clothes . .. Does the Bureau deal with. silks, too? 
DR. HOWE: 


Yes ~- such helps as how to find out if your silk is weighted with 
metal salts and so won't keep its shape, or clean, or press, or wear . 
Not only that, but it gives you the principles of making your clothes, to 
fit them so they look right. And -~ still more -- it. helps you plan your 
spending on clothes. -~- for -the. whole family. Children, too. It goes into 
all kinds of scientific ideas for dressing children to keep them healthy and 
comfortable, to teach them to help themselves ... I guess the springiest 
thing in this line is a leaflet called "Ensembles for Sunny Days! --- it 
shows how to make the modern "sun suits! for youngsters. } 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
How do people make use of these things, Dr. Howe? 
DR. HOWE: 


“Well, most of the information that the Department of Agriculture has 
for women is in bulletins and leaflets. You get them by purchase from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. You can get from his office lists 
of Government publications. The Department of Agriculture'prints 30,000,000 
copies of publications every year. Besides that, there is the network of 
county extension workers who pass on information to groups of women everywhere. 


And then there is the radio, of course. And the Bureau of Home Economics 
issues a weekly sheet for: newspapers: called. the’ "Market Basket" which often 
finds itsway into the food advice you read‘in the newspapers without your 
knowing where it came from originally... But to get back to your day: as a 
home-maker . Sree hie Phe Di eee 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Oh, yes, I was getting: breakfast « .. And after the lecture you 
gave me two weeks ago, I would have to have eggs, wouldn't I? By the way, 
is the Government egg grading service you mentioned part of the Department 
of Agriculturet pba" 

DR. HOWE: | : 

“""¥es. *But ege grading is a small thing, compared to what the Govern- 
ment does for you if you are having bacon, or ham, for breakfast. There's 
a really big service. The little purple. stamp on your meat means that it. 
has been inspected by the Government -- you're safe when you eat that meat. 
It's one of the many important things’ the Department does for the whole 
country. : 1 Yee | | 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
It's about time to get on the gardening job, isn't it? 
DR. HOWE: 


Yes, it's a very good spring tonic. . Both the exercise, and what you 
get out of your garden... They say, you know, that when our mothers used 
to dose us with sulphur and molasses in the spring, it was really the greens 
we ate that did the trick, while the sulphur and molasses got the credit. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Those greens in the spring tsed to taste good, didnt they? a can 
remember gathering them -- dandelion and lambs’ quarter and so on » + + © 
I wonder why spinach out of city markets never tastes so good? 


DR.. HOWE: 


Well, it is naturally not so fresh as the greens you pick yourself 
out of your garden -- mustard or turnip tops or beet tops --- Besides, most 
people cook spinach too much. No wonder it's got such a reputation for being 
good for you but not good. If yow don't put any water at all on fresh young 
spinach, except what sticks to it after washing, and cook it only a few min- 
utes, it's amazing what a new flavor you'll discover in your old spinach. 

And it keeps the vitamins in, that way, too. Spinach has a lot of A, B, © 
and G, but poor B and © are killed with overcooking. 


MISS JAFFRAY;: 


One of the best things I remember from‘our garden was lettuce. 


DR. HOWE: 


Did you ever have it "wilted"? I think that's one of the best dishes 
my mother used to fix. And the other day I noticed in the news release I 
was telling you about -- °The!Market Basket" -- they recommended that same 
recipe for dandelion greens. s 


"MISS JAFFRAY: 


How does it go, Dr. Howe? I'm sure everybody wants to hear the 
recipes you like. a . 


DR. HOWE: 


It's simple. You just wash the greens and cut them up in little 
pieces with scissors. Then you heat four tablespoonfuls of bacon fat and 
a quarter of a cup of mild vinegar and a teaspoon of salt in a skillet and 
add the greens. Cover the whole business up and cook rather slowly until 
the greens are wilted -- and then you fall to. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Let's not talk about that, Dr. Howe... It's getting too close to 
dinner time... . I didn't know the Bureau of Home Economics gave out recipes. 


DR. HOWE: 


Sure, they're always doing research to see how to get all these health- 

ful things into our diet, painlessly and cheaply. The idea, over at the 
Bureau, is to work out ways of making things that are good for you, taste 
good. . . But our time is getting short, Miss Jaffray, and I've been so busy 
telling you the regular ways the Bureau of Home Economics helps you home-makers 
that I'll have to watch out or I won't be able to talk about Spring at all. 
As a matter of fact, I could cover the whole Bureau with a blanket statement 
that it is able to help women in every single home-making problem that ever 
came up. -. Here's a list of their publications and you can see for your- 
SELL so. hs 


MISS JAPFRAY: 


Why, there are a lot of them here that would be particularly helpful 
in Spring, Dr. Howe. Look, there's one on "Houseclenning Made Easier". One 
on "Slip Covers". And "Window Curtaining". One called "Floors and Floor 
Covering." That's all-good Spring service. . And the gardening you were talk- 
.ing about --- . : 


DR. HOWE: 
Oh, yes -- and not just the home-maker's, but all gardens get help 
from the Department of Agriculture, -- amateur, professional -- little city 
gardens and even window boxes -- truck gardens -- all kinds. It has done 


researches on all kinds of plant nutrition and plant pests and plant dis- 
eases —~ Oh, say, that reminds me. There is one disease they are working 


ime CS 


on that would interest home-makers in some sections of the Hast. Lis 
called the "Dutch Him Diséase",: and’ it''s spreading. among cur beautiful 
shade’ treed tin “afew states iso fare ih yy sei eg ee ee eae 


fe 


MISS JAFFRAY: eee a 


How do you recognize this disease, Dr. Howe? And -+then-.what.-do you 
do about it? 


DR. HOWE: 
If a person in the areas where the disease may appear-notices. elm 
leaves begin te wilt, he should begin to get busy. He should cut a twig 


arid if there is a brown circle undor the outer bark send the ‘twig to the 
- Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory at Wooster, Ohio, ee 


MISS JAFPRAY: 
Not in Washington? 
DR. HOWE: 


They started studying it at Wooster, Miss Jaffray, .because an experi- 
ment station was located in Ohio where the disease first broke out. Most 
of the farmers! most practical help comes from experiments and demonstrations 
right in their own county by the state agricultural colleges and extension 
‘ services. “In every county there are extensisn workers helping both farm men 
and farm women in their problems.-. With the men it's mostly a matter of demon- 
dtrating farming practices best adapted to their particular types of soil 
and climate; that will yield the best return for theér work, -With women 
it's home+making services -- canning demonstrations, “clothing clinics" --- 


MISS JAFFRAY: 
What in the world is‘a "clothing clinic", Dr. Howe? 
DR. HOWE: 


Groups meet and get help in rebuilding family wardrobes -- dyeing, 
remodeling; etc. .-Thén they teach handicraft where there is urgent need of 
cash to carry on. --. basket weaving, hooked rugs, copper and leather work 
and.so on. They take on civic enterprises «- they show department movies —— 
and about. this time of year.they're probably having spring tours to look at 
convenient kitchens and get ideas for organizing their summer's work. They 
plan the year's meat supply so they'll grow the right number of food animals 
for next year. That last is in cooperation with Bureau of Animal Husbandry —- 

but there, I don't dare get onto the work of that Bureau -~ 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


». + How: about pets? 


papi. Fi 


As 


ie 


DR. HOWE: 


There's even a bulletin on pigeons, Mis’s Jaffray. ‘dotie people have 
found that raising squabs is quite a profitable little business. 


MISS JAFFRAY: aoe 


‘Yes, but’ iT don! to thainkot care ‘to start it. “We're getting rather far 


coh arou me in-my. housekeeping, aren! t wet 


“DR. HOWE: PRIOR RT 


Well, I didn't want to give you the idea that the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned only with vitamins and the wise buying: of sheets and 


on, Pitlow cases The range or services is so wide T could hardly read a list 
of them in our, time’ t 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


The St Bureau is one, Vente. ¢ 


“DR, HOWE:s. | « 


Yes, and if you were in the shipping business you would.realize what 
that means. Or if you had all the lives of veople in flood arid Storm areas 
*“déependent-on yous. As'it-is,-it might help.you plan your picni¢s -- the fore- 
casts are correct oftener than the jokes give them credit.for ... And, 
speaking of picnics, the Department can tell you how to recognize poison ivy, 
how to eradicate it. That, Miss Jaffray, is one of the most painful problems 


ee the eR 


“Mrs JAPFRAY: tly we “8 


: | 


You! re (ering: me? And how about mosquitoes? 
DR. HOWE: 


Wistar rubs take care of them, too, in so far as that is possible. And 
snakes... There's a mimeog eraph telling how to recognize poisonous snakes. With 
_ that in hand, you can start planning your vacation. | 
MESS JAPFRAY: 

Ah -- I've got you there, Dr. Howe. I don't believe your Department 
can help me plan my vacation. 


~ DR. HOWE: 


ero Ton Heat! t it ju een! Listen to this, Miss Jaffray. Did you ever hear 
of thé: NationalForest Service? Well, that's part of the Department of Agri- 
ealture. it's chiefly for ‘conservation, ‘of ‘course, but haybe you didn't know 
that you could ask for your own little camp spot in one of these forests and 
the Government would lease it to you for a very small rent? And you can put 
up your tent or even build yourself a little house there. And live, there, 
for just as much of the year as you want to. 


MISS JAFFRAY: 


Why, that's wonderful, Dr, Howe. But where are these forests? Are 
they near enough to get tot. eral, Ae. Ae Yeeoek de Pare BS 4 


DR. HOWES 


That depends on where you livee There are about a, hundred and seventy~. « 


five of these national forests, Most of them are not in the Hast, put .I could. 
Name you quite a few. The George Washington, for instance, is in week-end dis- 
tance from Washington. It's along the Blue Ridge extending from Winchester to 
New Market, Virginiae 

MISS JAFFRAY: .- 


That's one of the most beautiful regions I knowe I had no idea it. was” 
possible to get a camp that waye Tell me how you go about it, Dr. Howe. 


DR. HOWE: 


The best thing would be to write to the Forest Service and ask for a 
folder showing possibilities in the nearest forest to youe Then go to ite 


MISS beter 


Let's Leave the audience’ ‘dreaming an a. vacation under, your Department's 
trees,. by eae BT trout stream --- 


ANNOUNCER: 


< 


And so Dre Fred Ce Howe, Consumers! Counsel of the {arseriuenes Maiuses 


ment Administration, and Miss Julis K. Jaffray, Chairman of the Public Welfare 
Division of the General Federation of Women's ne BEANE you with vone 
spring dreams » e e : 


Next week their subject is more serious,, It is also more vitale. "Feed~ 
ing Future Citizens" is the title, and Dr. Howe will be ready to answer any 
questions Miss Jaffray, in behalf of the women-of the New Deal, wants to ask 


him, on the problem of providing noon nourishment to the school children. WHO - 3 


Cannot valford to pave tors 1te.-e4 6 rs 


(ea : ; big ‘ ss ; ‘ £ 
Recent surveys have brought out the startling fact that seven million .. 
children in this country are suffering the effects of the depression. Dre 
Howe feels that because these children, the country's next generation, its 
future citizens, are at stake, we canndt afford to let this Son on ZO ONeene 


L 


4 


“Sere be 


Dr. Howe will describe some of the ways that cities have found to end 
this state of things, and he will make some valuable suggestions for any come 
munity to put into use to save its children « « e e 


‘Until next week, then, at this same hour, when Dr. Howe and Miss 
Jaffray will continue their series of broadcasts showing consumers their place 
in the program of national recovery, with a talk on "Feeding Future Citizens", 


broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company and a network of associated +s 
stationse 
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